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Freaks in the Reagan Era 


Androgyny and the 
American Ideal of Manhood 


Oh, towering Ronnie Reagan... 

Deeply beloved, winning man-child of the 
yearning Republic, 

From diaper to football field to Warner 
Brothers sound-stages, 

Be thou our grinning, gently phallic, Big Boy 
of all the ages. 


—James Baldwin, “Staggerlee Wonders,” 1983 


In late 1984, James Baldwin submitted an essay, “Freaks and the American 
Ideal of Manhood,” to Walter Lowe Jr., the first African American editor of 
Playboy magazine. Its radical thesis—that misguided notions of masculin- 
ity were at the root of America’s moral quandary—was new for Baldwin 
(at least in emphasis) and a direct challenge to the magazine’s primary 
demographic. 

Founded in 1953 by Hugh Hefner, Playboy originally targeted and ap- 
pealed to white, heterosexual, middle- and upper-class male consumers, 
depicting a life of glamor, status, sophistication, and sexual freedom. As 
Elizabeth Fraterrigo notes in Playboy and the Making of the Good Life in Mod- 
ern America, in the postwar era the magazine was considered the “premier 


arbiter of American beauty” and possessed “tremendous cultural power.”? 
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For its critics, however, the magazine’s elevation of men as swinging bach- 
elors and women as objects of lust made it an egregious example of sexism 
in the media. Gloria Steinem, feminist activist and founding editor of Ms. 
magazine, responded to Hugh Hefner’s claim that Playboy celebrated the 
beauty of the female body by countering: “There are times when a woman 
reading Playboy feels a little like a Jew reading a Nazi manual.” Its popular- 
ity, however, was in many ways connected to its reliance on sexual conven- 
tions and “girl next door” fantasies as well as its subversion of traditional 
racial, sexual, and gender constrictions. 

Hefner’s sense of the magazine’s social and cultural role developed gradu- 
ally. It began for the express purpose of offering “a little diversion from 
the anxieties of the Atomic Age.” Yet it didn’t take long for the magazine 
and its “brand” to assume other roles. Although Playboy featured white 
women exclusively as centerfolds in its first decade, its late-night televi- 
sion program, Playboy’s Penthouse, frequently included black entertainers 
like Sammy Davis Jr., Nat King Cole, Ella Fitzgerald, Sara Vaughn, and Ray 
Charles.* In the 1960s, Playboy became a prominent platform for interviews 
with major black figures, including Miles Davis, Martin Luther King Jr., and 
Malcolm X. In 1965, tle first black playmate, Jennifer Jackson, appeared in 
the magazine. By the late 1960s, Playboy had established itself, somewhat 
strangely, as one of the premier popular magazines in the country for seri- 
ous journalism on civil rights issues, featuring work by Alex Haley, James 
Farmer, and James Baldwin (Baldwin’s first essay in the magazine, “The 
Uses of the Blues,” appeared in 1964). In the 1970s, realizing that while the 
magazine often covered black issues and featured black writers, it had no 
editors of color, Hefner directly ordered his human resources department 
to “go out and find a black editor.”° They found Walter Lowe, a talented 
young writer and editor from Chicago. Not long after he was hired, Lowe 
reached out to James Baldwin. They would work together on three major 
articles in the 1980s (all of which I analyze in this book), including Baldwin’s 
award-winning 1981 piece about the Atlanta child murders, “The Evidence 
of Things Not Seen.”® 

Playboy, then, offered an odd juxtaposition of titillation, fantasy, serious 
journalism, and cultural commentary, illustrating many of the paradoxical 
possibilities and seductive illusions inherent in American popular culture. 
Baldwin’s “Freaks and the American Ideal of Manhood” appeared in the 
January 1985 issue, which featured actress Goldie Hawn on the cover. His 
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subject matter was aimed squarely at the magazine’s readership. What did 
it mean to be a man? How was masculinity represented in films, television, 
ads, and celebrity culture? How did it converge with race and sexuality? And 
what were its implications for the nation as a whole? 

The article situates such questions in the context of the 1980s, offering 
a confessional account of Baldwin’s own complicated sexual coming-of-age, 
framed by a broader social and cultural exploration of what it means to be 
a man in America. While not immediately recognized as such, “Freaks” 
has become one of his most widely regarded and cited essays. It offers 
some of the clearest evidence against the conventional wisdom that the 
author was in decline and no longer producing original work in the 1980s. 
Baldwin’s interest in the subversive possibilities of androgyny aligned in 
many ways with the rising black feminist movement and anticipated sub- 
sequent developments in queer theory and cultural studies. Surveying the 
landscape of the Reagan era, he recognizes the tensions between the era’s 
more traditional representations of masculinity (symbolized by President 
Reagan and many Hollywood blockbuster movies) and its queer alterna- 
tives (represented, among other ways, in the emerging New Pop Cinema). 
In place of America’s longstanding myths about what a man should be, he 
calls for a new vision of identity, not constructed by fear of the Other or 
violent hierarchies, but by reciprocity, complexity, border crossing, and 


becoming. 


Morning in America 


“Masculinity,” writes Abigail Solomon-Godeau, “however defined, is, like 
capitalism, always in crisis. And the real question is how both manage to re- 
structure, refurbish, and resurrect themselves for the next historical turn.”” 
It was certainly a relevant question at the dawn of the 1980s. By the end 
of the Carter presidency, the American ideal of manhood was perceived to 
be in trouble. Men had gone soft, the narrative went, and the nation, asa 
result, was weaker, more vulnerable, and uncertain. In the 1970s, explained 
Robert Bly, poet and leader of the mythopoetic men’s movement, we “began 
to see all over the country a phenomenon that we might call the ‘soft male.’ 
... [T]hey’re not interested in harming the earth or starting wars. There’s 
a gentle attitude toward life in their whole being and style of living. But 
many of these men are not happy.”® This unhappiness, Bly elaborated, had 
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to do with no longer having role models, in the home or in popular culture, 
of strong, authentic masculinity. Instead, argued Bly, we saw everywhere 
domesticated, emasculated men. White men in particular felt anxious about 
their new roles in the wake of inroads by minorities, feminists, and gays. Far 
from being “Masters of the Universe,” a term popularized in the 1980s to 
describe the hypermasculine hero (He-Man) of a children’s cartoon series, 
as well as the Gordon Gekko-like characters in Tom Wolfe’s novel The Bonfire 
of the Vanities (1987), many white men, in reality, no longer felt in control 
of the small orbit that was their lives. In 1979, film icon and conservative 
activist John Wayne died, symbolically representing the passing of a more 
traditional, triumphant vision of white masculinity.? What America lost and 
desperately needed again, Bly and others declared, were real men—men who 
reclaimed a “deep masculinity,” a warrior mentality that had gone missing 
in post-civil rights culture. 

For many, Ronald Reagan—voted the “most admired man in America” 
for eight consecutive years (1980-1988) in Gallup polls—answered the call.1° 
Reagan’s slogans called for a return to simpler times and ideals: traditional 
values, unambiguous strength, order and power. “No pale pastels,” as he 
put it ina 1975 CPAC speech."‘At home and abroad, clear distinctions were 
made between us and them, good and evil, tough and weak. It was a bridge 
back to an idealized, pre-civil rights Golden Age—before the Vietnam War 
and Watergate, before the assassinations, riots, and protests of the 1960s, 
before the inroads of the racial and sexual revolutions—to a time when 
men were men, when main streets were safe and white, and no one could 
doubt America’s strength and power.” Reagan’s famous 1984 campaign 
commercial declared that it was “morning in America’—only the morning 
was mythologized so as to be eternal and universal. This is the way things 
were, are, and should always be, it suggested. The reality it presented was 
exclusively white, suggesting whiteness was synonymous not only with 
wholesomeness, hard work, and integrity, but with Americanness itself. It 
also offered clearly demarcated, heteronormative gender roles, culminating 
in a traditional marriage between a white man and white woman. Reagan’s 
America was “prouder and stronger and better,” the ad declared, because it 
“returned” us to the way things were.” 

For James Baldwin, seductive as this worldview might be, it was a fan- 
tasy—a fantasy America had been telling itself for decades while evading its 


more complex realities. “Reagan is a symptom of the American panic just as 
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Maggie Thatcher is a symptom of the British panic,” he wrote. “They want 
to thrust themselves, you and me, back into the past.”** Reagan’s “Morning 
in America” was nowhere close to the world Baldwin grew up in, nor was 
it the reality Baldwin witnessed in the 1980s. “There is an unadmitted icy 
panic coiled beneath the scaffolding of these present days,” he wrote in his 
1984 preface to Notes of a Native Son.” The country, Baldwin recognized, 
had changed—just not in the ways most Americans assumed. For all of the 
country’s institutional, sociopolitical, and technological advances, Baldwin 


contended that America’s dominant narratives remained much the same. 


Freaks 


At the root of America’s failure to mature as a country, Baldwin argues in 
“Freaks,” are the mostly unacknowledged ways in which racial anxieties 
overlap with issues of gender, sexuality, desire, and power. “There seems 
to be a vast amount of confusion in the Western world concerning these 
matters,” he writes.’° Part of this confusion had to do with the tendency 
to reduce all concepts to simplistic either/or categories. For Baldwin, these 
binaries pervaded the American psyche and its resulting myths, narratives, 
and representations: there were “cowboys and Indians, good guys and bad 
guys, punks and studs, tough guys and softies, butch and faggot, black 
and white.””” Such a rigidly bifurcated view of identity, Baldwin argues, is 
so “paralytically infantile that it is virtually forbidden—as an unpatriotic 
act—that the American boy evolve into the complexity of manhood.”'® How, 
he wondered, was it possible for a black man—indeed, any individual—to 
escape, resist, or reimagine these limiting types? 

Ina 1983 conversation with Audre Lorde at Hampshire College, excerpted 
in Essence in 1984, the two authors grappled with this very question. Ina 
passionate but civil exchange, Lorde lays out some of the most pressing 
concerns of black feminists, directly challenging Baldwin and other black 
male writers to get on board. “I accept [the challenge],” Baldwin says.’? While 
at times slipping into defensive, patriarchal positions, he shows a genuine 
desire to listen to women’s concerns and tackle the problems accompanying 
American masculinity: “I don’t quite know what to do about it, but I agree 
with you,” he says. “And I understand exactly what you mean. You're quite 
right. We get confused with genders—you know, what the western notion 


of woman is, which is not necessarily what a woman is at all. It’s certainly 
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not the African notion of what a woman is. Or even the European notion 
of what a woman is. And there’s certainly not a standard of masculinity 
in this country which anybody can respect. Part of the horror of being a 
Black American is being trapped into being an imitation of an imitation.””° 
Lorde responds: “I can’t tell you what I wished you would be doing. I can’t 
redefine masculinity. I can’t redefine Black masculinity certainly. I am in 
the business of redefining Black womanness. You are in the business of 
redefining Black masculinity. And I’m saying, ‘Hey, please go on doing it, 
because I don’t know how much longer I can hold this fort, and I really feel 
that Black women are holding it and we’re beginning to hold it in ways that 
are making this dialogue less possible.”* In many ways this plea seems to 
be the direct inspiration for the subject matter of “Freaks and the American 
Ideal of Manhood,” which was written soon after the conversation. 
“Freaks,” however, was also a kind of sequel to Baldwin’s often-over- 
looked 1949 essay, “Preservation of Innocence,” Baldwin’s first text to deal 
primarily with homosexuality, gender labels, and the fallacy of “natural,” 
essentialist roles. Indeed, while Baldwin frequently explored homosexual- 
ity in his fiction, “Freaks” and “Preservation of Innocence” are two of only 
three essays (the third, “The Male Prison,” was originally published in the 
New Leader in 1954). Of the three, “Freaks” offers by far the most personal 
and developed analysis of sexuality and masculinity. It also offers his most 
compelling thesis: that in spite of received dualistic expectations about 
what it means to be a boy or girl, man or woman, we are all in fact both. 
This notion of “androgyny,” as he terms it, does not obviously mean that 
everyone is biologically both male and female, but that the “hermaphrodite 
reveals in intimidating exaggeration, the truth concerning every human 
being—which is why the hermaphrodite is called a freak.” The androgyne, 
similarly, evokes both fascination and fear in American culture—fascination 
because she/he seems exotic and different, and fear because he/she feels 
uncomfortably familiar. In emb odying a liminal space “in the middle,” in 
ambiguity, the androgyne becomes problematic for those invested in pro- 
tecting established borders of identity. Baldwin’s essay, however, is not just 
about the androgynes we think we see. It doesn’t require that a man wear 
eyeliner or a woman have short hair. Regardless of one’s physical appearance 
or perceived characteristics, he argues, “there is a man in every woman and 


a woman in every man. ... The last time you had a drink, whether you were 
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alone or with another, you were having a drink with an androgynous hu- 
man being.””* That is, even the most masculine figures, whether or not they 
reveal or understand it, contain the “spiritual resources” of both genders. 
“I know,” says Baldwin, “that the macho men—truck drivers, cops, football 
players—these people are far more complex than they want to realize.’ 

Baldwin transitions from this brief opening thesis on androgyny and its 
implications to relaying fragments of his own complicated past, and how 
he came to identify and be identified as a “freak.” Growing up in Harlem, 
young Baldwin, we learn, was the victim of multiple forms of abuse. “My 
father,” he writes, “beat me with an iron cord from the kitchen to the back 
room and back again, until I lay, half-conscious, on my belly on the floor.”*° 
Such experiences were among his first lessons about what it meant to be 
aman. Men were violent, and so too was America. “This violence, further- 
more,” reflects Baldwin, “is not merely literal and actual but appears to be 
admired and lusted after, and the key to the American imagination.”*° For 
Baldwin, then, the personal violence he experienced in his home and on 
the streets was intertwined with the violence that led to state-sanctioned 
brutality, nuclear standoffs, and imperialist wars. 

At a young age, Baldwin was also made to feel ugly by his father and by 
the gaze of white society. His narrative of internalized insecurity about his 
physical appearance is a story that is typically gendered female (as in, for 
example, Toni Morrison’s 1970 novel, The Bluest Eye). But Baldwin shows 
that such experiences are not confined to one gender. From very early in 
his life, he believed he was ugly and that his ugliness was critically linked 
to his identity and worth. “This meant that the idea of myself as a sexual 
possibility, or target, as a creature capable of desire, had never entered my 
mind,” he writes.*’ It finally did enter his mind, he reveals, when he was 
molested as a young boy by a stranger who “lured me into a hallway, say- 
ing that he wanted to send me to the store.””* It was the last time, Baldwin 
writes, he ever ran an errand for a stranger. 

Baldwin’s understanding of his sexual, gender, and racial identity con- 
tinued under the menacing surveillance of society, for whom he was the 


2° “The condition,” 


“punch line of a dirty joke,” a social pariah, a subhuman. 
he explains, “that is now called gay was then called queer. The operative 
word was faggot and, later, pussy, but those epithets really had nothing to 


do with the question of sexual preference: You were being told simply that 
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you had no balls.”°° This emasculation had profound psychological effects. 
Young Baldwin was chased, bullied, and taunted. He was thrown out of caf- 
eterias and rooming houses. He was told he was bad for the neighborhood. 
“The cops,” Baldwin recalls, “watched all this with a smile, never making the 
faintest motion to protect me or to disperse my attackers; in fact, I was even 
more afraid of the cops than I was of the populace.*" Later in life he was also 
stalked by the FBI; in me report, director J. Edgar Hoover describes Baldwin 
as a “well-known pervert.” In his youth, Baldwin remembers frequently 
being compared to a woman, usually by more demeaning synonyms. “It 
seemed to me,” he writes, “that many of the people I met were making fun 
of women, and I didn’t see why. I certainly needed all the friends I could get, 
male or female, and women had nothing to do with whatever my trouble 
might prove to be.”*? 

At age sixteen, Baldwin reveals, he developed a dose, intimate relation- 
ship with an older Spanish-Irish man in Harlem. The man listened to his 
poetry and treated him kindly. “I will be grateful to that man until the day 
I die,” he writes, while acknowledging how strange it must have appeared 
to see “stingy-brimmed, mustachioed, razor-toting Poppa, and skinny, 
popeyed me” together in “various shady joints.”** Later, he would meet 
and fall in love with an Italian man in Greenwich Village who became the 
model for Giovanni in his second novel, Giovanni's Room (1956), ard bring 
him a certain degree of contentment and security. 

But mostly these were years of great terror and confusion for Baldwin. 
“The mirrors,” he writes, “threw back only brief and distorted fragments 
of myself.”*> He describes himself as “eager, vulnerable and lonely.”** His 
relationships with women—mostly white women from the Village—seemed 
predetermined, for the most part, by social scripts. They “paralyzed me,” 
wrote Baldwin, “because I simply did not know what, apart from my sex, 
they wanted.”*’ The gay world, however, could be equally confusing and 
perilous. He writes about being preyed on by other young boys and men 
in darkened theaters and restrooms, parks, and bars. Many of these men, 
he writes, “far from being or resembling faggots, looked and sounded like 
the vigilantes who banded together on weekends to beat faggots up.... 
These men looked like cops, football players, soldiers, sailors, Marines or 
bank presidents, admen, boxers, construction workers; they had wives, 


mistresses, and children.”® 
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The hypocrisy was striking and left a lasting imprint. The same men who 
publicly condemned and tormented him, privately “spoke very gently and 
wanted me to take them home and make love.”*? What Baldwin learned, 
among other things, was that love—whether homosexual, heterosexual, or 
bisexual—when denied and repressed, still surfaced, only often as something 
more cruel and grotesque. “The male desire for a male roams everywhere,” 
he wrote, “avid, desperate, unimaginably lonely, culminating often in drugs, 
piety, madness or death. It was also dreadfully like watching myself at the end 
of along, slow-moving line: Soon I would be next.”*° How was real love and 
connection—not just for gay men but for anyone—possible, he wondered, 
in a society that distorted, disciplined and punished its expression—indeed, 
the very idea of it? Baldwin “escaped,” at least for the time being, by moving 
to Paris; but the problem of American masculinity, which, as he learned, was 
not disconnected from Europe, haunted him for the rest of his life. 

The autobiographical passages of “Freaks” document a painful coming- 
of-age story. The result of such experiences, Baldwin writes, “is that all of 
the American categories of male and female, straight or not, black or white, 
were shattered, thank heaven, very early in my life.”*! Identity and desire, 
he asserts, are not the simple polarities the dominant culture pretends 
are “normal.” The norm is, in reality, simply a cloak to disguise complexity 
and transgression (though its gatekeepers and police deny it). “That’s why 
I call them infantile,” said Baldwin in a 1984 interview. “They have needs 
which, for them, are literally inexpressible. They don’t dare look into the 
mirror. And that is why they need faggots. They’ve created faggots in order 
to act out a sexual fantasy on the body of another man and not take any 
responsibility for it. . . . It’s a way of controlling people.” 

This control, however, comes at a great cost. While the subject may be 
able to resist, in certain ways, interpellation, “we all exist,” he writes, “cru- 
cially in the eye of the beholder. .. . This judgment begins in the eyes of one’s 
parents (the crucial, the definitive, the all-but everlasting judgment), and so 
we move, in the vast and claustrophobic gallery of Others, on up or down 
the line, to the eye of one’s enemy or one’s friend or one’s lover.’** Social 
transformation, that is, was contingent on psychological transformation, 
and vice versa, which revealed why the loop was so diA cult to rupture. 

After a deep dive into his past in the detailed middle portion of “Freaks,” 
Baldwin explains that while he seems “to have strayed a long way” from his 
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subject, his broader concern is “social and historical—and continuous.”“* 
The circumstances of his childhood, that is, were not disconnected from 
the cultural milieu of the 1980s. The same logic and forces he saw at work in 
his early childhood, he saw recirculating in films and TV shows, pageants, 
and media narratives. America, it seemed, was the nation that never grew 
up, and as Baldwin once warned, “anyone who insists on remaining in a 
state of innocence long after that innocence is dead turns himself into a 


monster.” 


Hard Bodies/Soft Bodies 


The late 1970s and early 1980s are often referred to as the “era of the block- 
buster.” Films such as Jaws, Star Wars, Indiana Jones, Back to the Future, 
and Rambo were not simply films; they were franchises with accompanying 
“product,” from action figures to video games to amusement-park rides. 
From a corporate standpoint, the beauty of a blockbuster was in how many 
different ways it could be exploited for profit. The film itself was simply one 
stream of income. All of the ancillary markets had the potential to generate 
unprecedented amounts of revenue, not to mention cultural capital. This 
transformation had profound implications for the film industry in terms 
of distribution as well as content. 

Film critics have generally characterized the blockbusters of the late 
1970s and early 1980s as ideologically conservative, a sweeping assessment 
that has only recently begun to find critical dissent.*° The conventional 
wisdom, however, isn’t without basis. Many of the era’s biggest films re- 
inforced traditional notions of gender, race, and nation. The biggest box 
oA ce stars of the period were figures like Clint Eastwood, Burt Reynolds, 
Harrison Ford, Sylvester Stallone, Bruce Willis, and Arnold Schwarzenegger. 
For the most part, they played cowboys and boxers, cops and renegades, 
military men and cyborg assassins. They toted guns and battled enemies. 
They exuded superhero-like strength. The common thread between all of 
these characters was their whiteness and their hypermasculinity. 

In her 1993 book, Hard Bodies: Hollywood Masculinity in the Reagan Era, 
Susan Jeffords reads Hollywood’s representations of men in the 1980s as 
a reflection of the president himself. Reagan presented himself as a stolid, 
wholesome, paternal figurehead; he and his conservative allies contrasted 


his masculine image with the soft, “feminine” Jimmy Carter. Where Carter 
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was ineffectual, measured, and compassionate, conservatives argued, Rea- 
gan was a “real man”: aggressive, straightforward, tough. “Reagan,” writes 
Jeffords, “became the premiere masculine archetype for the 1980s.”*” Rea- 
gan, of course, was also a literal product of Hollywood, having acted in 
more than thirty Warner Bros. films in addition to numerous television 
appearances. As president, he frequently alluded to movies in his speeches, 
slogans, and policies, perhaps most notably in his characterization of the 
Soviet Union as the “Evil Empire,” derived from Star Wars. His deftness at 
image making and storytelling earned him the nickname “the Great Com- 
municator.” 

Reagan’s manly, cowboy-like image and aggressive, “no pastels” policies 
both informed and were informed by a particular Hollywood vision of mas- 
culinity. As Jeffords puts it, “Ronald Reagan” and the “Reagan Revolution” 
became “sites” of a “national fantasy.”“® They spoke to how America—or at 
least many Americans—wanted to view themselves. The Reagan revolution 
wasn't just about policies; it was about images and narratives of strength, in- 
dividualism, patriotic militarism, and unambiguous machismo. While Rea- 
gan embodied more than he caused such narratives to exist, the correspond- 
ing representations of hypermasculinity in major early- to mid-1980s films 
are pervasive and instructive. Films such as Rambo, Indiana Jones, Rocky, and 
The Terminator became iconic in the American imagination. Susan Jeffords 
describes these as “hard-body films” whose heroes’ conquests, triumphs, 
and domination appealed to individuals, and a nation, who wanted to feel 
powerful again. “The Reagan America,” writes Jeffords, “was to be a strong 
one, capable of confronting enemies rather than submitting to them, of 
battling ‘evil empires’ rather than allowing them to flourish, of using its 
hardened body—its renewed techno-military network—to impose its will 
on others rather than allow itself to be dictated to.”* It is important to 
recognize the ubiquitous presence of these images and narratives in 1980s 
Hollywood cinema and the myths they sustained and perpetuated. 

However, it is also important to recognize, as Baldwin does, alterna- 
tive representations to these traditional American masculinities and how 
and what they signified. What was one to make, after all, of the presence 
of groups like Culture Club and the Eurythmics on mainstream radio and 
TV in an era supposedly dominated by Reagan archetypes? Or of the thor- 
oughly gender-bending Purple Rain outperforming the hypermasculine 
The Terminator at the box oA ce in 1985? The 1980s produced remarkably 
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contradictory convergences of opposites, as, for example, when Boy George 
appeared on CBS’s Face the Nation alongside Jerry Falwell in a 1984 special 
on “androgyny,” “sexual ambiguity,” and the “feminizing of society”; or 
when Michael Jackson visited the White House to receive an award from 
President Reagan for his efforts to prevent drunk driving.°° The visual could 
not have been more striking: Reagan was old and white; Jackson was young 
and black. Reagan was dressed in a dark corporate suit, white shirt and 
tie; Jackson wore a sparkling blue French military jacket with gold trim, 
high-water black pants, white socks, aviator sunglasses, and, of course, his 
signature sequined glove. Reagan was unambiguously masculine; Jackson 
was the definition of androgyny.*! The picture of the two icons side by 
side—probably the two most famous figures of the 1980s—illustrates the 
tensions, paradoxes, and competing visions of masculinity that persisted 
throughout the decade. 

From Jackson and Boy George, to Prince, David Bowie, George Michael, 
and Freddie Mercury, the 1980s was a time of unprecedented mainstream 
“gender bending.” Female artists such as Madonna, Annie Lennox, Grace 
Jones, Pat Benatar, and Janet Jackson also openly experimented with and 
transgressed gender expectations. For a wave of 1980s artists, the androgy- 
nous “look” and performance was a way of signifying a rejection of tradi- 
tional roles and scripts. In “Freaks and the American Ideal of Manhood,” 
Baldwin describes this new “androgynous craze” in positive terms. It was, he 
felt, an “attempt to be honest concerning one’s nature,” a symbolic outward 
demonstration of an internal reality not confined to eccentric pop stars, 
but to everyone.* “Such figures as Boy George,” he writes, “do not disturb 
me nearly so much as do those relentlessly hetero (sexual?) keepers of the 
keys and seals, those who know what the world needs in the way of order 
and who are ready and willing to supply that order.’ 

In stark contrast to the muscular macho figures in Rambo, Rocky, and The 
Terminator (or the hypermasculine heroes of the Blaxploitation era), these 
“other” male leads were androgynous, theatrical, and lithe. In place of typi- 
cal male uniforms, they wore an array of spectacular, colorful costumes; in 
place of guns and ammo, they wore eyeliner and rouge; in place of violence 
and aggression, they demonstrated vulnerability, sensitivity, and the value 
of creative resolution. 

What appealed to Baldwin in particular about the wave of androgynous 


males was its de-emphasis of the actual act of sex, and its performance of 
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gender as multifaceted, fluid, and individualized. He rejected the notion 
that one’s identity was confined by static either/or categories (gay/straight, 
black/white, male/female), seeing subjectivity, like Stuart Hall, as an ever- 
mutating process of becoming, fashioned through “memory, fantasy, narra- 
tive and myth.”** Physical androgyny became a kind of embodied resistance 
to dominant representations of masculinity and gender, allowing men and 
women alike to traverse socially circumscribed boundaries. Such perfor- 
mances came through less in traditional Hollywood films as in a particular 
new aesthetic of music videos and music films that exploded in the early 
1980s: what I describe as the New Pop Cinema. 

The New Pop Cinema was not simply an umbrella for every video that 
appeared on MTV. Many MTV videos, after all, reinforced the same prob- 
lematic notions of race, gender, and sexuality as traditional Hollywood 
films. MTV initially refused to feature black artists on its network by pol- 
icy.°° It also featured numerous videos with degrading and misogynistic 
representations of women. The New Pop Cinema, however, transformed 
the visual space by placing African Americans, women, and queer artists 
at the forefront, including dynamic pop superstars like Michael Jackson, 
Madonna, Prince, Janet Jackson, and George Michael. As important as 
were their identities, the alternative idea(l)s they communicated and the 
alternative methods they used to communicate them were just as meaning- 
ful. Among the most crucial features of the New Pop Cinema was dance. 
Dance was the antithesis of rigidity, machismo, and conservatism. It was 
about movement, fluidity, liberation. Interestingly, the identity group 
most averse to dance as a legitimate element of film or music videos com- 
prised heteronormative white men.” Indeed, in music, likewise, dance 
was largely absent from mainstream rock. Rock critics tended to look at 
dance music with condescension, while rock programmers found ways to 
marginalize it by race or gender and keep it off the AOR airwaves. Dance 
music, it was argued, lacked substance and authenticity. It was emotional, 
not cerebral. It appealed to blacks, gays, women, and other minorities. 
The New Pop Cinema accentuated dance, movement, and “queer” bodies. 
These performances were displayed in mostly short, five-minute clips, 
though some stretched as long as traditional feature films. They were in 
some ways the offspring of the old MGM musicals. What distinguished 
them, however, and gave them a younger, edgier feel was their hybridity: 


of different genres and styles; of race, gender, and sexuality; of high art 
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and low art; of avant-garde experimentation and mass commercial appeal. 
While they signified on 1950s-era musicals, that is, they signified with a 
difference. 

Perhaps the most well-known film of this movement, Michael Jackson’s 
Thriller (1983) is dten considered in relation to music videos and MTV, but it 
was also arguably the most successful black film in history. Thriller premiered 
at the Metro Crest Theatre in Los Angeles on November 14, 1983, atended 
by some of the biggest stars in Hollywood. Its television premiere was a 
cultural event, watched by people of all demographics across the country. 
A film that self-consciously explores the mutability of identity and iden- 
tification, it presented a black man on screen in a way never seen before. 
In contrast to the respectable, liberal-integrationist, decidedly masculine 
characters played by actors like Sidney Poitier in the 1960s, or the violent, 
macho “hard body” Blaxploitation films that dominated the 1970s, Jackson’s 
four-character performance in Thriller, alternately androgynous, graceful, 
grotesque, playful, queer, and mysterious, utterly destabilizes essentialist 
identities. It also, as Kobena Mercer notes in his excellent 1985 esay, “Mon- 
ster Metaphors,” “makes a mockery out of the menagerie of received images 
of masculinity,” coyly playing with assumptions of gender and sexuality.°’ 
As Jackson himself famously acknowledges in the video, “I’m not like other 
guys.” Thriller reached an unprecedented audience size—at least as much as 
the biggest blockbusters of the decade. Beyond its large and enthusiastic 
theater and cable television audiences, The Making of Thriller home video 
became the bestselling home video of all time, selling an estimated 10 mil- 
lion VHS copies. 

One year later, in 1984, the full-length musical feature Purple Rain, star- 
ring Prince, reached number 1 at the box oA ce and grossed over $80 mil- 
lion. With Purple Rain, Prince became the first artist since the Beatles to 
have the number 1 film, album, and single at the same time. Like Thriller, 
Purple Rain challenged traditional scripts for black masculinity, presenting 
a son trying to break the patriarchal pattern of abuse and domination set 
by his father. Prince’s character (“The Kid”) is a kind of modern-day dandy: 
unabashedly eccentric, spectacularly costumed, and fluidly moving from 
traditionally masculine to feminine traits. In his performance of the song, 
“I Would Die For U,” he challenges the very idea of fixed gender roles, sing- 
ing, “I’m not a woman/ I’m not a man/ Iam something that you'll never 


understand.” His stage performances, in which his relatively diminutive 
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body is often exposed and exhibited, achieve the exact opposite of the 
“hard body” Hollywood blockbusters, expressing vulnerability, internal 
struggle, and passion over strength, power, and domination. In addition, 
Prince’s band, the Revolution, in contrast to traditional homogenous rock 
bands, features women as well as men, black as well as white, gay as well as 
heterosexual (and members who, like Prince, blur the line between these 
categories). The New Pop Cinema, then, led by films like Thriller and Purple 
Rain, had a profound cultural impact and helped pioneer a new subversive 
film aesthetic in which blackness and queer masculinity played a central 


role. 


Backlash 


By 1985, however—the year Baldwin published “Freaks”—a severe backlash 
had begun against the “androgynous craze” that had invaded popular music 
and music videos. White America turned increasingly to “real,” authentic, 
heteronormative rock icons like Bruce Springsteen, whose album Born in 
the U.S.A. became the bestselling album that year. While Springsteen was 
politically liberal, he fit more easily into traditional boxes of how men were 
supposed to look and act. He was white, straight, masculine, blue collar, had 
a raspy voice, and played guitar. On the cover of his 1984 album, Spring- 
steen is depicted from behind, flanked by an American flag, wearing a white 
T-shirt (accentuating his biceps) and Levi's, with a faded red hat tucked in 
his rear pocket. Visually, he looked like he was pulled straight out of Rea- 
gan’s “Morning in America” ad. Reagan must have thought the same thing 
as he began appropriating the singer—and his anthemic title track—as a 
patriotic rallying call for American pride (against Springsteen’s wishes).*° 
“There is not a smidgen of androgyny in Springsteen, who, rocketing around 
the stage in a T-shirt and headband, resembles Robert DeNiro in the com- 
bat scenes of The Deerhunter,” championed conservative columnist George 
Will. “I have not got a clue about Springsteen’s politics, if any, but flags 
get waved at his concerts while he sings songs about hard times. He is no 
whiner, and the recitation of closed factories and other problems always 
seems punctuated by a grand, cheerful aAr mation: ‘Born in the U.S.A.!’”° 
Regardless of Springsteen’s intentions for the song, he became, as Bryan 
Garman observes, “for many Americans a white hard-bodied hero whose 


masculinity confirmed the values of patriarchy and patriotism, work ethic 
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and rugged individualism, and who clearly demarcated the boundaries be- 
tween men and women, black and white, heterosexual and homosexual.” 

As Springsteen was elevated, Michael Jackson, who had become the most 
famous embodiment of androgyny, was dismantled. Evangelical leader Jerry 
Falwell claimed Jackson’s “projection of a femaleness” presented “a very 
bad role model for the millions of children who literally idolize” him, and 
would cause “wreckage” in their lives.*t Toward the end of 1984, Jackson 
was compelled to issue a public statement that pushed back against rumors 
that he was gay, that he had taken hormones to make his voice higher, and 
that he had undergone surgery to appear more like a woman (a prominent 
theory at the time was that he wanted to look like Diana Ross). The sudden 
contempt directed at Jackson, of course, wasn’t just about his “feminine” 
persona. From 1980 to 1985, Jackson experienced one of the most strato- 
spheric rises in entertainment history. Not only did he resurrect the dire 
financial prospects of CBS/Epic and MTV and generate a personal fortune 
through his own record-breaking albums, videos, and world tours, he also 
made shrewd business decisions, retaining full ownership of his master 
recordings and actively acquiring publishing rights, including the crown 
jewel of popular music, the ATV/Beatles catalog (purchased in 1985). Ac- 
cording to Forbes journalist Zack O’Malley Greenburg, Jackson earned an 
estimated $1.1 bllion over the course of his solo career ($2 Lillion adjusted 
for inflation) from record deals, publishing royalties, endorsements, and 
tours.© 

Jackson, then, had become a major figure in the industry, and likely 
the most powerful black man in the history of American entertainment to 
that point. Observing this unprecedented rise and the early stages of the 
backlash, James Baldwin wrote in “Freaks” in 1985: 


The Michael Jackson cacophony is fascinating in that it is not about Jack- 
son at all. I hope he has the good sense to know it and the good fortune to 
snatch his life out of the jaws of a carnivorous success. He will not swiftly 
be forgiven for having turned so many tables, for he damn sure grabbed the 
brass ring, and the man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo has nothing on 
Michael. All that noise is about America, as the dishonest custodian of black 
life and wealth; the blacks, especially males, in America; and the burning, 
buried American guilt; and sex and sexual roles and sexual panic; money, 


success and despair.® 
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Baldwin proved prophetic. It wasn’t long after the successes of Thriller (in- 
cluding a record haul of eight Grammy Awards in February 1984) that the 
tide began to turn against Jackson for all the reasons Baldwin describes. In 
1986, journalist Quincy Troupe (incidentally, the last person to interview 
James Baldwin) described the post-Thriller aftermath as “the most powerful 
backlash in the history of popular entertainment.” Having proved he was 
not merely in the show but in show business (to paraphrase James Brown’s 
famous saying), Jackson could no longer be perceived as a mere innocent 
“man-child” or eccentric artist. What he came to represent, as Baldwin sug- 
gests, was enormously complicated. It was about money, status, and power, 
but it was also about race and race’s convergence with queer masculinity 
and sexuality. For the “keepers of the keys and seals” Jackson was a “freak”; 
but he was a very powerful and influential freak. In his 1996 essay, “The Ce- 
lebrity Freak: Michael Jackson’s Grotesque Glory,” David Yuan argues that 
Michael Jackson became the defining “freak” of the late twentieth century. 
No other public figure evoked the same level of ridicule, scrutiny, and hy- 
perinterrogation. “Jackson’s queerness,” observes Susan Fast, “was quickly 
turned from utopia to dystopia by the mass media; before any of it could be 
interrogated or celebrated, it was deemed pathological and then linked to 
criminality.”® Indeed, if Reagan was the most “admired” man in America for 
eight consecutive years, Jackson was undoubtedly the most voyeuristically 
examined and pathologized. By the mid-1980s the media began referring 
to him as “Wacko Jacko,” a diminutive title with racist roots.°’ Defying far 
too many scripts for a black man (or a black entertainer, for that matter), 
Jackson became, in the American imagination, a spectacle, a high-tech 
minstrel show.® In this way, he was, for Baldwin already in 1985, a tragic 
large-scale example of what results when a black subject defies his “place.” 

The backlash against Jackson and androgyny more generally, however, 
was not confined to white America. In a 1984 broadcast that made na- 
tional news headlines, Louis Farrakhan warned that the image Jackson 
and other black androgynous artists like him projected “ruins young men 
and makes your young women have nothing to look up to as a real man.” 
Farrakhan conceded that Jackson was a “marvelous performer” but claimed 
his “female-acting, sissified-acting expression is not wholesome for our 
young boys, nor our young girls.””° Farrakhan was not alone in this assess- 


ment. Many others in the black community, including prominent music 
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critic Nelson George, expressed concerns about Jackson’s (and Prince’s) 
“disquieting androgyny,” which he conflated with “racial treason.”” For 
George, Jackson embodied an “alarmingly un-black, unmasculine figure” 
that signaled the death of traditional R&B.” In this way, racial authenticity 
was often intertwined with gender expectations.” 

For Baldwin, then, the backlash to Jackson—coming from both black 
and white, male and female, conservative and liberal—was about far more 
than surface-level eccentricities or shifting tastes in music. It was even 
about far more than Michael Jackson. Rather, it was about what Jackson 
represented—and what (and who) his presence threatened. “Freaks,” as 
Baldwin put it, “are called freaks and are treated as they are treated—in 
the main, abominably—because they are human beings who cause to echo, 


deep within us, our most profound terrors and desires.” 


Here Be Dragons 


To the end of his life, Baldwin attempted to force a confrontation between 
America’s myths and realities. If the country were to change (a tenuous 
qualifier for Baldwin), it would not happen merely by moderate concessions 
in laws and institutions; its language, stories, images, and consciousness 
needed to change. His variation of “protest” required an insistence that the 
Other be recognized as more than a cause or a problem, a phantom of fear 


or projection of panic. As Baldwin explains by way of analogy in “Freaks”: 


Ancient maps of the world—when the world was flat—inform us, concerning 
that void where America was waiting to be discovered, HERE BE DRAGONS. 
Dragons may not have been here then, but they are certainly here now, 
breathing fire, belching smoke; or, to be less literary and biblical about it, 
attempting to intimidate the mores, morals, and morality of this particular 
and peculiar time and place. Nor, since this country is the issue of the entire 
globe and is also the most powerful nation currently to be found on it, are we 
speaking only of this time and place. And it can be said that the monumental 
struggles being waged in our time and not only in this place resemble, in 
awesome ways, the ancient struggle between those who insisted that the 
world was flat and those who apprehended that it was round.” 


Baldwin’s “map” metaphor draws attention to the connections between 


race, masculinity, and nationalism. Powerful nations like America, he sug- 
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gests, define themselves (like identities) by arbitrary and oppressive borders 
and by fear of the unknown (“Here be dragons!”). In shattering America’s 
self-image as exceptional model (and distributor) of democratic values, he 
critiques imperialism as a white masculine delusion as misguided as “those 
who insisted that the world was flat.””° 

The “ancient struggle,” for Baldwin, was finally about how reality was 
represented—both within and across borders—and this struggle, as Stuart 
Hall puts it, is always already unfolding, “subject to the continuous play of 


77 “It’s a fascinating time to be living,” Baldwin 


history, culture and power. 
told an interviewer from the Paris Review in 1984. “There’s a whole wide 
world which isn’t now as it was when I was younger. When I was a kid the 
world was white, for all intents and purposes, and now it is struggling to 
remain white—a very different thing,.’’* In “Freaks,” Baldwin described and 
critiqued a nation also desperately struggling to remain—or rescue—its 
manhood. Those who crossed borders, those who occupied that liminal 
space “in between,” incited panic precisely because they exposed the lie 
that propped up Reagan’s black and white fantasy. But the inconvenient 
truth, Baldwin concludes, is that “we are all androgynous. .. each of us, 
helplessly and forever, contains the other—male in female, female in male, 


white in black and black in white. . . . We are part of each other.”” 
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